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FOREWORD 

The United States Information and Educational Erekang** Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402) was approved by the Eightieth Congress on 
January 27, 1948, an act to promote the better understanding of the 
United States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen 
cooperative international relations. 

Public Law 402 created the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information to formulate and recommend to the Secretary of State 
policies and programs for the carrying out of this act. It required the 
Commission to transmit to the Congress a semiannual report of all 
programs and activities carried on under the authority of the act, 
including appraisals, where feasible, as to the effectiveness of the 
several programs, and such recommendations as shall have been made 
by the Commission to the Secretary for effectuating the purposes and 
objectives of the act and action taken to carry out such recommenda- 
tions, 

This is the sixth semiannual report by the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information to the Congress. The fifth report was 
transmitted in January 1 9-52, 

Mark A. Mat, Chairman* 
Erwxn D, Canham, 
Philip D. Reed, 
Ben Hi ess* 

Note- — Mr, Jual.ii] Miller has been on inactive status as a member of the 
Commission while serving as Chairman of the Salary Stabilization Board and 
therefore dtd not sign the report* Mr. May succeeded Mr, Canham as chairman 
of the commission m May 1952. 
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Introduction 

The United States Advisory Commission on Information was 
created in 1048 for the purpose of giving an * 'outsider's" viewpoint 
to the workings of the Department of State's overseas information 
program. As objective observers, our primary duty is to review 
the informational activities of the International Information Admin- 
istration and related agencies and to make recommendations both 
to the Congress and to the Secretary of State. 

In this, our sixth report to the Congress, wo shall review the inter- 
national information program, first in summary, then in greater 
detail, under the following headings: 

Present objectives of the program 

Operational policies and problems 

Facilities 

Reorganization 

Evaluation 

Public acceptance at home 
Future 

On the next few pages you will find our summarized views and 
recommendations on the above seven aspects of the program. Fol- 
lowing this summary U the main text of the Commission's report to 
the Congress. 

Summary 
present objectives of the program 

Since the appointment of the Commission in 1948, the objectives 
of the information program have undergone a marked change. The 
essence of this change has been a shift from an emphasis of attempt- 
ing to give the peoples of the world an adequate and fair picture 
of the United States to greater emphasis on a program of hard- 
hitting propaganda, 

The main purpose of the program today is to convince the peoples 
of the world, and particularly leaders and opinion moklera, that the 
United States (1) wants world peace with freedom for all and (2) 
wants every nation to be free to form its own government and manage 
its own attairs and (3) wants a higher standard of living for the 
masses of people the world over. Moreover, the United States 
proposes and intends to do everything it can to defend the free 
nations of the world against aggressive warfare inspired by the 
Soviets, such as occurred in Korea, and against the disruptions of 
national economies by the Communists for the sake of gaining con- 
trol within countries. 
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The international information and educational exchange program 
is now one of the "United Stales programs for national defense*' 
which were developed by thu National Security Council and approved 
by the President of the United States on October IS, 19- r il. Since 
that time an effort has been made to integrate tliis program with 
other programs of national defense, including the military" and eco- 
nomic. 

The Commission approver tht integration of the informal ion 
ro^mm witjl olhcr defense programs both in Washington and in the 
eld. We agree that the greatest hope of democratic world peace figs 

in oir Rttccesa lh teaching the previously mentioned propaganda 

object] Vr£. 

The Commission i^coDimends, however, that, this shift in emphasis 
from a "full and fair picture'' of America to a propaganda offensive 
of truth about our intentions ami foreigu policies and a counter^ 
offensive against the H hm he" ol the Russians be explained more 
elearly both at home and abroad* 

The Commission agrees with &m propaganda offensive. However, 
although the present objectives for tin* world as a whole T for the 
various regions, and eoimlries have been fairly well formulated on 
paper, there Eg tt, coiUhming need for reempha^s. further explanation, 
and amplification. Be rent trips to the field by the Commission 
reveal that many United States Information Service officers and some 
amhas.su dors do not fully understand or appreciate the complete 
significance of these new objectives of the Information Service- 

The need for further explanation and reejnphasis is particularly true 
because it. is at the country level that our propaganda purposes must 
guide our operational procedures. 

OPERATIONAL POLICIES AND PROBLEMS 

The shift in emphasis to the campaign of truth or propaganda offen- 
sive has resulted in several changes in operational policies and created 
some operational problems, Some of these operational policies and 
problems noted by the Commission are as follows: 

In order to establish priorities of importance and: as the first step in 
pin-pointing operations } the count rics of the uvxrld to which information i? 
now being sent are classified, 'under priority groups . — The Commission 
agrees that a priority classifi cation is needed as a guide to the amount 
of time and effort to be spent bv the staff in Washington and in each 
area, ^ Such a priority system should take account of the fact that a 
noncritical area may soon become critical. The Commission feels that 
the priority system is most useful as far as immediate objectives are 
concerned but should not completely limit the operations that axe 
aimed at longer range objectives. Furthermore, the priority system 
should not be administered with mechanical rigidity* The tomniis- 
sion has some evidence from the field that there has been inflexibility 
of operations. 

Within each country certain target groups are specified to whkh the 
major propaganda efforts are directed, — This represents the second step 
toward the operational pin pointing of our propaganda. The Com- 
mission agrees that we must select the most important individuals 
and groups rather than attempting to influence the opinion of each 
man, woman, and child in every country of the world. However, the 
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Commission finds that only in a few cases bare the target groups been 
adequately pin-pointed. \¥e realize that personnel, and often a ^reat 
deal of research, are required to locate with precision and accuracy 
the particular persons or groups of persons to whom our information 
can be moat effectively directed. The Commission urges that the 
efforts in this direction he redoubt !. 

Methods of reaching the target groups must he recoimd^mL—VniH 
recently the United States Information Service attempted to reach its 
audiences in the held through existing channels of communication such 
as the local press, radio f lecture hall, and personal contacts. Attempts 
are now far advanced in many areas in utilizing new channels of eom- 
muni cation where existing channels do not reach the targets. 

The itriq/afjanda njf ensrm require more sijsUmatic study oj Com- 
munist propaganda* — Jn psychological warfare it is just as important 
to have a knowledge* of the strength and tactics of the enemy as it is 
in a shootizur war. 

For lite consistency of any propaganda program, gene rally app lim- 
bic themes arc a. prime necessity. — The Commission fuels thai considera- 
tion ol the problem of themes has been neglected in the information 
program. We are well aware of the difficulty of the problem, but we 
do feel that further time should be given to the consideration of both 
the more general and specific themes* 

More discretionary autliority should be given to field officers. — In a 
shooting war the theater commander has full authority in all matters 
of how best to accomplish particular objectives. The same should be 
true in psychological warfare. The Commission has found that many 
public affairs officers (the chief of information activity within each 
mission i in the countries visited feel that they have sufficient author- 
ity and leeway to accomplish their main purposes except for certain 
budgetary restrictions. Some feel, however that they should have a 
si r- mger voice in defining particular target groups and in selecting per- 
sonnel and materials for reaching these targets. Furthermore, a mat- 
ter of considerable importance, if not of greatest importance, is the 
need for more local authority in the matter of field production of 
propaganda materials. 

Good cotnmvnication between ihs field and Washington is essential 
to efficiency in the information program. — Various steps have been taken 
to improve what was once an unnecessary slowness in this operation. 
Under the reorgani nation, conditions should improve to an even greater 
degree. The Commission emphasizes that tins is u matter winch 
deserves constant attention. 

As one of the programs of national security; the International Infor- 
mation Administration should arrange closer cooperation with other agen- 
cies and with the informational aspects of other programs such as the 
Mutual Security Agency and point 4> — The Commission notes with 
satisfaction the progress that has been made toward the integration 
of the United States Information Service and other informational 
services both at the country and regional level. Problems still exist, 
but the fact is that in the field the tendency is toward the integration 
of all American information programs* 

Trained personnel form, another key aspect of the information pro- 
gram. — Since the United States has no schools for training propagan- 
dists, as does Russia, we are faced with an acute problem of producing 
the type of specialists needed for this job. The International Inf orma- 
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tion Administration now is giving consideration to several aspects of 
the training problem, and the Commission would strongly recommend 
that greatly increased emphasis be given these essential arrangements. 

An important tool for conducting propaganda is the controversial 
matter of adequate funds for entertainment— called representation, — As 
the program moves toward one of hard hitting propaganda it is highly 
important for our field personnel to maintain close personal contact 
with skilled pro pa gan< lists and local opinion leaders, The Commission 
is aware of the dangers and difficulties involved in the administration 
of more liberal allowances of funds for such entertainment. The 
abuses could easily exceed the uses. Yet we are convinced that 
appropriations for this purpose are far too limited for the requirements 
of the present propaganda offensive. 

Unless tftere in an improved transfer and learn ay stem, the ctmtmuity 
of program activity at the field pods wUi probably suffer. —The Commis- 
sion has noted that some poste, because a departing officer leaves 
months before his replacement arrives, have no continuity of opera- 
tion. It is essential that the ww officer reporting to a field post have 
some on-the-job orientation before taking over the duties of his 
incumbent. 

In the pad, there have been indications that fh<- intearati&n of the 
United States Information Serrict with the Foreign Servke at the various 
overseas posts hfi$ not always, been as smooth as we would like to see it — 
On the other hand, there have been marked improvements to eliminate 
friction between the two functions at the posts and to bring about a 
closer working relationship. The Commission recommends continued 
efforts be made to establish closer integration and cooperation between 
information and Foreign Service personneL 

Tft€ Commission wislies to note the need for stricter control and identi- 
p n } t. %% m o / adm inistrat i m a u pp ottf unds t ran sj erred f rom the In te rnatianaL 
Information Administration'}; appropriation to the Department, -We, 
would recommend that serious thought be given to increasing the 
number of operations officers in the field, if need be f to insure the 
proper management and administration of the United States Infor- 
mation Service funds a?ul activities* 

FACILITIES 

Is the physical equipment of the information program adequate to 
accomplish its objectives? 

Alt hough the Commission has not surveyed sy somatically the phys- 
ical equipment j including such things as radio Transmitters, motion 
picture projectors and mobile units, printing presses, housing, and 
numerous other items of material, we are under the impression that 
the necessary equipment has not yet reached a level of adequacy but 
that great, improvements have been made in the past 3 years . 

Under this heading of physical equipment . the Commission regrets 
that an item of $36,727,086 toward the completion of a chain of power^ 
fid radio stations was rejected by Congress* 
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REORGANIZATION 

The Commission feels that it is yet too early to judge the* effective- 
ness of file present plan of organization from the standpoint of its 
adaptability to a liard hitting propaganda offensive. On paper it has 
the merits of greater centralization of authority, more unification of 
policy direction, and more flexibility for attacking special problems. 
There is some question in the minds of the Commission members as to 
whether the present channels set up to provide the necessary links be- 
tween foreign policy and information operations will prove efficacious 
under all conditions. The Commission intends to reexamine this 
matter before its next report. 

In The field, the administration of the program still remains tinder 
the ambassadors and consulates. The 10 posts visited recently in 
Europe by Mr. May reported to him that the International Informa- 
tion Adniinistratioii reorganization in Washington has had no effect 
on field operations except for the new policy of regional representation 
Within the Washington ofBee. 

EVALUATION 

Almost from the beginning the Commission has been prodding the 
Department to do more about evaluating the results of the informa- 
tion program, We are Ratified to learn that the Administrator has 
now established the position of Director of the Evaluation Staff, Tin* 
Commission 1ms sccti a report by this Direr lor. We are impressed 
with the number of research studies that have been and are being con- 
ducted, We have seen the results of some of these studies and find 
them most interesting. There is need, however, for more studies of 
changes in public opinion abroad over a period of 2 to 3 years. We 
are pleased to learn that certain polls conducted 2 to 3 years ago are 
now being repeated on the same populations. Furthermore plans are 
being ma tie for systematic continuous surveys of changes in attitudes 
toward the United States and other governments that arc working 
with us for democratic world security. 

PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 

While approving the change of emphasis from a "full and fair 
picture" of America to a propaganda offensive of truth about onr 
in tent ions and foreign policies, this shift must be explained more 
clearly both at home and abroad* We find that many of the current 
Criticisms of the information program arc based on the assumption that 
it is still lion sling ftbotft assembly Lines, tiled baths, high mountains 
and deep canyons in a maimer which is not acceptable or useful for 
ti >iv i L r n consumption. 

The Commission is aware that Public Law 402 prohibits the use of 
funds appropriated for the program for informing the American public 
about it. We understand ihe reasons for this prohibition. Yet, we 
believe that the American taxpayers are entitled to know how their 
money is spirit. The Commission does not recommend the establish- 
ment of a full scale domestic publicity program, but we do feel that 
the present effort to inform the public is too small. 
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FUTURE 

From its observations in the field, the Commission has arrived at the 
opinion that the United States Information Service has established 
itself as an indispensable arm of our Foreign Service at every post. 
Likewise within most parts of the Government in Washington, the 
idea that this program is an incidental emergency operation is rapidlv 
diminishing The Commission recommends that a long range plan 
for the information program be undertaken by the Department, The 
Commission suggests that plans for at least £ years be worked out— 
subject, of course, to revision— showing when and at what height the 
program should level off. 

Another matter which concerns the future of the program is the 
use of counterpart funds and its efiVt on the program. The Com- 
mission looks with favor toward the effort to bring the informational 
activities^ of the Mutual Security Agency and the United States 
Information Service together under a single head overseas. 

Congress should recognize that although the State Department is 
not aul horized to use any counterpart funds or other foreign currencies 
for its information program (except exchange of persons and except by 
purchasing foreign currencies with dollar appropriations), its program 
overseas has been materially complemented by the Mutual Security 
Agency information program. This has been possible through the 
use of the counterpart funds and other foreign currencies. Should 
foreign currency and counterpart funds be cut off or reduced in the 
mutual aid program, the total information activities of the United 
States Information Service in the Mutual Security Agency countries 
(Europe) would be drastically reduced, unless appropriated dollars 
were substantially increased. 
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Present Objectives of the Progkam 

The objectives of the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as defined by the act, are — 

* * * to enable the Government of the United Slates to promote-) a belter 
undersi muling of the Urn fed states in oiher countries, and in Increase mutual 
uutliTsiaTuSiii- between the people of the United States and tin; people of other 
countries. 

The main purpose of the Information Service, as distinct from the 
Educational Exchange Service, is defined by the act as: 

* * * to disseminate abroad information about the United States, its people, 
and policies promulgated by the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State 
and other responsible officials of Government having to do with matters affecting 
foreign affairs; t * * 

Under this clause the Information Service becomes an integral part of 
United States foreign policy. The main objective of the Information 
Service therefore is to make United States foreign policy clearly under- 
stood throughout the world. 

The objectives of the program that have been taking shape gradually 
during the past 2 or 3 years represent a shift in emphasis from giving 
the people of the world a "fall and fair picture" of the United States 
to that of a campaign of hard-hitting propaganda. The essence of 
this campaign is to convince the world that this country (l) wants 
world peace with freedom for all, (2) wants every nation to be free 
to form its own government and manage its own affairs, and (3) wants 
a higher standard of living for the masses of people the world over. 
Moreover, the United States proposes and intends to do everything it 
can do to defend the free nations of the world against aggressive 
warfare inspired by the Soviets, such as occurred in Korea, and 
against the disruptions of national economies by the Communists for 
the sake of gaining controls within countries. 

As a further part of this new propaganda offensive, the International 
Information Administration now is one of the "United States pro- 
grams for national defense. JJ As such, the information program has 
been taking steps to integrate its programs with those of ot her agencies 
having to do with the national defense. The Commission thoroughly 
ap proves of this integration. 

The Commission believes that a necessary part of our propaganda 
coujiteroffensive is an explanation of the purposes of this new pro- 
gram both at home and abroad. 

This country's propaganda offensive to a large degree has been 
brought about by the attitudes, activities, and propaganda of the 
Communists, Since early 1951 the immediate objective of all Soviet 
propaganda has been to isolate the United States, to cut the ties that 
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bind this country with Europe and Asia. To Accomplish this purpose 
the Soviet Union and its satellites have rewritten history to "prove" 
that all the ills of t he past are the direct results of America's greed and 
warmongering, and to demonstrate on the other hand the "peaceful 
and progressive nature" of international communism. Hie accusa- 
tions against the United Stales, typical of which are the recent claims 
about germ warfare, have circled the globe over a vast network of 
propaganda agencies that, had been set up for this very purpose. It 
was these facts and the constant crisis nature of international affairs 
that necessitated the American propaganda offensive. 

By mid-1950 it was apparent that the United States should take 
the propaganda offensive, centering its attention on the prevention of 
the further spread of communism and the weakening of Communist 
organizations wherever they exist. The determination to fight fire 
with fire, to immunize large groups of people against the viruses of 
communism ^ave ihe information program an entirely new aspect. 

The Commission is in agreement with this shift in emphasis in the 
direct ion of a more hard hitting propaganda offensive, This does 
not mean, however, tlmt ul! efforts toward cultural exchange and dis- 
semination of general information should cease. On the contrary, 
I here are several countries where general dissemination of cultural 
information is the most feasible and most ef fee live type of operation. 
In other countries programs of anti-Co mmunist and pro freedom 
propaganda are the most effective means of implementing our foreign 
policy* 

Two regions recently visited by members of the Commission are 
Latin America and Western Europe. In Lathi America our major 
objective is the promotion iff ;m utnlerstauil iui_' or; tli" pin of h uders 
of the mutuality of interest between Latin-American countries and 
the United States. More specifically, the problem of the United 
Slates Information Service in each Latin-American country is to hold 
the ground gained during the- days of the more extensive information 
and economic program that was administered by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. In Western Europe the main purpose of the 
information program is to maintain and gain further public support 
for present plans and agreements having as their objective military 
defense, economic prosperity, and a sense of security and strength 
through unity. In Asia and the Middle East the major purpose is 
to com hat neutralism. 

At the country level the objectives of the program become even 
more specific. One of the first questions asked by members of the 
Commission on their visits to the field is, What is the United States 
Information Service at this post attempting to achieve? We were 
particularly interested to find out whether the United States Infor- 
mation Service officers view their operations merel} r as distributing 
(■enters for information sent out from Washington or as tasks of 
influencing the opinions and attitudes of particular individuals or 
groups of individuals toward the United States and its purposes and 
policies in that country. In general the answer received to the ques- 
tion of "what arc we here for?*' at each post includes both specific 
tasks and the general dissemination of information. The emphasis 
varies in different countries depending upon the internal political 
situations and in some part on the views of the ambassadors and those 
ol the chief public affairs officers. In one European country the 
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ambassador told a member of the Commission that lie saw no need 
for an information program in that country in the propaganda sense, 
but felt that the emphasis should be put entirely upon the dissemina- 
tion of a "full and fair picture" of the United States and particularly 
its culture. In another country the chief public affairs officer, with 
the support of the ambassador, is concentrating his efforts almost 
exclusively on attempting to reach particular target groups with par- 
ticular types of information that are designed not only to influence 
their attitudes but their votes in forthcoming elections. This officer 
lold a member of the Commission that he is deliberately not attempt- 
ing to give every adult of that country a "full and fair picture" of 
the United States and its foreign policy. He feels that such an objec- 
tive would be utterly unrealistic and wasteful. 

The Commission is pleased with the efforts that are being made to 
adapt information objectives to the political, social, and educational 
conditions of various regions and countries of the world. ^ In some 
instances, however, they appear to be somewhat unrealistic. To* 
think of giving every adult of any country in the world an adequate 
picture of the United States and its foreign policies is manifestly 
beyond the reach of any United States Information Service country 
operation. In general, though, we believe that the objectives of the- 
program are defined with sufficient clarity and specificity to serve as; 
guides for field operations. 

Operation-^ Policies and Problems 

To attain the objectives indicated in the preceding section, several 
important changes in emphasis have been made in the United States 
information and educational exchange program. Some of these 
changes have been accomplished and merely need continued emphasis. 
Other changes have not been fully realized, and it is here that the Com- 
mission expresses its views on what needs to be done to make the pro- 
gram more effective. 

Pin pointing our propaganda — priority system.— Prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the Campaign of Truth in mid-1950, the operational plan was 
mainly to collect % prepare f and send to the field news and information 
about the United States of America for world distribution* The Initia- 
tion of the propaganda offensive resulted in three main changes: (1) A 
classification of countries of the world from the standpoint of their 
strategic importance in the Campaign of Truth, (2) the designation 
within each country of target groups, and (3) the selection of the most 
effective materials and media for reaching and influencing these groups. 

The Commission understands that information now is being dis- 
seminated to 100 countries which are classified as follows: 



(l) Iron cu rtain — Sov let Union and satellites . r , 10 

(21 Cm c in! countries under threat of aggression, 1ft 

(3; Danger zones . , 13 

(4) Vulnerable. - 30 

f5) Sensitive - .„ w & 

(6) No a entfcaL 20 



The Commission approves the general plan of concentrating efforts 
at places where they will yield the best results. A priority system is 
useful as a guide but should not be followed with mechanical rigidity. 
In one country visited by Mr. May, the fifais officer complained tluit 
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he was unable to get from Washington a sufficient number of prints of 
certain pictures because his country is classified as noncritical with a 
low priority, 

The Commission believes that funds and facilities should he avail- 
able for doing an adequate job in each country regardless of its classi- 
fication. The size of the staff and the budget should not be a matter 
of rtptd and unchanging priority, hut of need. 

_ Pui pointing our propaganda— target groups. — A second step toward 
pin pointing our propaganda is the designation of target groups within 
each country. Prior to the beginning of the propaganda offensive the 
target groups in each country were in considerable part self-selected. 
They were groups who for various reasons wished to receive informa- 
tion from the United States. For example, public health officials and 
physicians wen* keenly interested in learning of our health and 
hospital activities. An effort was made by the United States Infor- 
mation Service to "fill ibis order/* When Mr. May returned from 
Europe in 1949, he stressed the importance of finding out " who wants 
to know what abou t us.*' The Commission recommended in one of its 
earlier reports that the Department conduct research studies on the 
populations of the world for ( lie purpose .of defining groups to which 
information might be effectively conveyed. At that time a target 
was any group that was in the market for information about the 
United Slates of America- They were for the most part professional- 
led inieal grotira who were seeking information relative to their 
pro f ess ions and i ntt 1 res ts , 0 in 1 of 1 1 1 e m ai n t a sk s of the U r u te d States 
J u formation Service was to fill these orders for information. 

Willi ilit' shift in emphasis to thr propaganda offensive the basis for 
selecting target groups has changed. They are for the most part 
individuals whose, opinions and actions are of the greatest importance 
in combating the spread of communism nnd in promoting the truth 
about the United States of America and its foreign policy. Among 
target groups in each country are persons who by virtue of their 
positions may exert influence over the opinions of larger groups. 
They are railed opinion molders. In some countries students and 
teachers are selected as target groups; workers, because of their 
organization into trade-unions, are definite targets both of the Com- 
munists and of ourselves. 

In 1952, upon Mr. Mays revisit to Europe, he found in each of the 
10 European countries visited target groups had been defined is 
response to a request from the Department, In most countries 
these definitions are in terms of occupational groups such as laborers, 
teachers, students, journalists, etc. In a few countries the targets 
are more specifically defined for a particular class of workers such as 
e!e*trioa] or communications; or a particular group of teachers, e. g., 
college or secondary schools. In a few countries it appears that the 
United States Information Service officers are noc concentrating 
their efforts primarily on the specified target groups, but are rather 
try i jig to fill orders or requests for information from all sources* 

The rhoiee of target groups nnd the means to reach them arc based 
on knowledge generally available to the country specialists in the 
Department" of State and partly on intensive field studies. These 
studies are conducted through contracts with research organizations 
outside of the Department. Several of them have been completed 
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and information has been obtained that, is very useful not only in 
identifying groups to which our efforts may be most effectively 
directed, but also in determining the media that are best adapted to 
reach them. The field studies are conducted with the cooperation 
and advice of the United States Information Service staff at each 
post. 

Media btst saifrd for reaching awl injlutm'hig target group**— In 
general, the Commission finds two main avenues of approach to target 
groups. One is via the established channels of mass communication 
in ench country including the local press, movies, and radio, From 
the beginning a policy of the United States Information Service has 
been to use the facilities of the host country to present broadcasts or 
other information in that country. There are, of course, always 
limitations on the extent to which press, radio, and motion picture 
theaters in any country ran be used to disseminate information that, 
is desired by another country, 

Li addition to using existing channels of communication the United 
States Information Service in some countries has found it expedient 
to create new channels of its own. In Europe these channels have, 
been created by the Economic Cooperation Administration, later 
by the Mut ual Security Agency, and in Germany by the Office, of the 
riigh Commissioner for Germany, They consist of certain overt 
publications such as Rapport in France, Bar Monat and Netic Zciiung 
in Germany; uf newsreel materia! furnished by the Mutual Security 
Agency; of special pamphlets and exhibits; and of our own radio 
stations such as the Armed Forces network in Germany. The 
recent merger of the information services in Europe of the United 
States Information Service with the Mutual Security Agency has 
resulted in a marked increase in the extent to which specially created 
channels of communication with target groups are being used. More- 
over there arc many indirect local channels that are becoming highly 
effective. 

Sht r lies of Commuvid propaganda, Us goal* and method* of oper- 
ation. — Closer attention now is being given and analyses are being 
made of the volume of propaganda that is being put oui by the Soviet 
Union and her satellites over the radio, in the press, iu motion pictures, 
and through various cultural groups. Special attention is paid to 
how Coram unist organisations carry on their propaganda in each 
country of the world. 

The Commission believes that an increasing amount of time should 
be spent in the study of this important aspect of the world's propa- 
ganda battle. The Soviet-inspired *'hate America" campaign is an 
m tensive effort, one that has had appalling results in many parts of 
the world. To counter the inertia and continued drive of this cam- 
paign, we must understand the themes and sub themes of Communist 
propaganda. For example,, one of these themes is the "imperialistic" 
nature of the United States. We must be acquainted with the means 
by which this idea has been spread, the subthemes used in various 
cultures of the world, and the degree of success of this campaign. 
Although our propaganda effort should by no means be a purely defen- 
sive one, part of our effort should attempt to counteract Soviet- 
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inspired ideas, Only by understanding these ideas can we achieve 
success. 

The need for positive propaganda themes. — In a recent speech at 
Georgetown University, I)r. George Gallup said: 

If I were to dtc my chief criticism of our propaganda efforts of the last 10 
years, it would he t hat we have never followed the simple rule of selling ideas one 
at a time; we say one thing today, another tomorrow. 

The Commission finds that this is substantially correct insofar as our 
positive themes are concerned. Our negative theme, namely, that 
Communists are liars, is more constant. 

The Commission has received communications from thoughtful 
citizens urging that the State Department decide on a few simple 
but forceful and positive propaganda themes which will be played 
with variations throughout the world. The Inter national Press Serv- 
ice (TPS) bus suggested a plan of themes to be] emphasized syste- 
matically according to a time schedule. It is too early for the Com- 
mission to assess the value of this, except to say that recent visits to 
the field have revealed that press officers in Europe are, on the whole, 
not enthusiastic about the plan. 

The Commission believes that attention should be given to the 
definition of positive propaganda themes which can be used by all 
media. 

The need Jor more dmcreti&nary authority far field officers* — Field trips 
by members of the Commission have revealed an increasing need 
and desire for more material prepared in the field, either regionally 
or cHjuntrywise. In 1949 Mr, May found several United States Infor- 
mation Service posts in Europe which were clamoring for more raw 
materials with which to make exhibits, more photos uf local events, 
more motion pictures suited to the particular audiences and people of 
a country, more broadcasts over local stations, locally programed. 
In 1952 he found a great improvement in this respect, due in con- 
siderable part to the union of the International Information Adminis- 
tration and the Mutual Security Agency information services at the 
country level. This merger brings the Mutual Security Agency's 
counterpart funds into the United States Information Service where 
they can be used freely for local production of exhibits, movies, overt 
publications, etc. 

In the Latin-American countries Mr. Miller, on his field trip in the 
summer of 1951, found many examples of materials being unusable 
because they were designed for the entire world rather than having 
Latin America particularly in mind, Because of his realization that 
more materials had to be prepared for particular areas only, Mr, Miller 
recommended various changes which would to a certain degree shift 
the emphasis from production m this country for world-wide use to 
area production for area targets. In the film activity, Mr, Miller 
pointed out the need for more field production of motion pictures so 
that the films would be more meaningful to the target audience. In 
those films which coidd not be produced overseas^ Mr. Miller suggested 
that the American information officers be given fjr eater discretion and 
equipment for editing, excerpting, and dubbin^-in, the purpose in all 
of this being to make the films a more successful medium in a given 
area of the world, Mr, Miller made similar recommendations for 
locally originated radio programs, and in the field of press and publi- 
cations, he suggested the use of local and regional production centers, 
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all of which would be staffed with writers intimately acquainted with 
the problems of Latin America. 

On his recent trip to Europe, Mr. May discovered great improve- 
ments over 1949 in respect to usability of materials sent from Wash- 
ington. Some of his observations and recommendations to the Com- 
mission on this point were as follows: 

Press officers as a- nib select from the Wireless Bulletin, from pamphlets, fea- 
ture articles, comments, photos, etc., the materials which they think are most 
useful for their purposes. They do not feel obligated to try to "place" in local 
papers and magazines all the materials they receive. Likewise film officers select 
the films that are best suited to their purposes, There has been, over a period of 
3 years, substantial increase in the number of local radio programs thai use ma- 
terial* from the United States. A most notable change in radio is the establish- 
uienf, of a radio center in Munich which is now programing in Polish, Lithuanian, 
Human, Estonian, and Hungarian, aimed at countries behind the Iron curtain. 
The Munich Radio Center is housed in the consulate building. It uses the radio 
9 relay facilities in the Munich area. 

Regional production centers for the press service have been set up 
in Manila and in London. Others have been planned and will be put 
into operation as soon as possible. Many pamphlets, leaflets, and 
feature articles are now written by the personnel of the posts which 
expect to use them. Washington continues to turn out raw materials 
to be sent overseas for adaptation in ways that seem most useful for 
reaching the target groups of each country. 

In accordance with the recommendations made earlier by the 
Commission, more films are being produced overseas with local people 
in the story, with each picture being designed for particular use in a 
target- area of the world. 

Along the lines of some of the recommendations of Mr* Miller and 
Mr. May, more and more radio programs are being produced in the 
field for broadcasting over local stations. The International Broad- 
casting Service {Voice of America), operating from New York, is 
receiving more intensive guidance from the field concerning its 
programs. 

All of these steps have been accomplished, and the Commission feels 
that they are the right ones. But, as the various findings of the field 
trips demonstrated, more needs to be done. The effort must be a 
constant one if the potential effectiveness of the overseas information 
program is to be fulfilled. 

Improving the lines of communication between the field and Wash- 
ington* — Until recently, one of the weakest points in the whole organi- 
zation, in the opinion of the Commission, has been the lack of prompt 
and effective attention to requests from the field, 

On his first trip to Europe in 1949, Mr, May discovered and reported 
several examples of requests from the field # where the answer had not 
been forthcoming from Washington or the delay bad been a matter of 
many months* He recommended that proper corrective steps be 
taken* 

Likewise, in Latin America, Miller fotmd many similar ex- 
amples. Mr. Miller recommended a greatly improved coordinating 
system for the entire Latin-American operation, and because of his 
recommendations specific steps were taken in Washington to facilitate 
the answering of field requests. As a result of these steps, a recent 
Departmental survey indicates that 90 percent of all field requests 
from the Latin- American area are now handled expeditiously in 
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Washington, with the other 10 percent having to do with slower 
moving policy matters. 

In the past, the Commission has recognized and noted the need for 
materially shortening the communication lines between the home office 
and the field. It is too early to say whether the establishment, under 
the recent reorganization, of a deputy administrator in charge of field 
operations will fully and competently satisfy this need. We should 
Like to reemphasizCj however, t hat this is a mar tor which deserves 
continuous scrutiny and appraisal by the Administrator and his chief 
subordinates* 

Closer cooperation with other agencies and groups both tjotYro- 
mftit'if an<{ prlraU, both in Wa-s-hinfjturt anfi <tt th held, is needed.— As 
the information program Las shifted its emphasis from the lf full and 
fair picture" to the propaganda offensive, its aims become inseparable 
from the other groups interested in the cause of freedom. 

In Washington, this means that the objectives and policies of the 
Int.cn lational Information Administration must be coordinated with 
psychological warfare activities of the Defense Department, the in- 
formation programs of the Mutual Security Agency and of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, and the intelligence activities 
of America's overseas personnel, 

In 1951, the Psychological Strategy Board was established Under 
the Natjonul Security Council for the purpose of eonrdinatmg this 
country's over -all propaganda activities, This Board was not in - 
tended to be an operating agency, but rather an organization which, 
with a very small staff, would translate America's international policies 
into a workable and consistent propaganda strategy, 

hi the Department of State there is also a Psychological Operations 
Coordinating Committee (under the ehainnanship of the Administra- 
tor of the International Information Administration) which has as its 
task ihe developing and coordinating of interdepartmental operational 
plans and policies based on the United States Government's over all 
psychological strategy. Tbis would seem to be a step in the right 
direction, sbice we have felt in the past that plans and policies have 
not b^en altogether successful in sifting down to the various operators 
in the media. We should all recognize the need for having some 
instrument that can conceive and initiate propaganda plans as well 
as respond to p oh Li cal . i la tin ual , and hi to rn at io nal e ven t s an d i n to res Is , 

The Commission must emphasize the continuing need for a greater 
effort in top level coordination and policy formulation, without which 
much of the effectiveness of the operating propaganda agencies, in- 
cluding the International Information Administration, is lost. 

Overseas, as we have noted particularly in Europe, the purposes 
and plans of all propaganda efforts of the United States should be 
closely coordinated. In the past, the lack of this coordination has, 
in the opinion of the Commission, weakened the effectiveness of our 
over-all efforts. 

In 1949 Mr. May found in Europe two separate information pro- 
giams- the United States Information Service and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, At sonic posts the individuals who 
were operating these two programs were friendly and worked together 
us far as possible; in other posts they worked independently. 

Iii 1952 Mr. May found that the informational activities of the 
Mutual Security Agency and the United States Information Service 
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had become officially merged in all but one or two posts. This merger 
was approved, in fact ordered, by the Secretary of State, the Ad- 
ministrator of the International Information Administration, and 
the Director of the Mutual Security Agency, Consideration is now 
being given to including in the merger the informational work of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, European Defense Com- 
munity, and other regional organizations. 

Under the merger of the information programs of the United Stales 
Information Service and the Mutual Security Agency the entire staff is 
part of the mission. In some cases the public affairs officer is a fortner 
Mutual Security Agency man, and still on that payroll; in other cases 
he is a United States Information Service man. Tb& significant fact 
is that at each European post the United States Information Service, 
and Mutual Security Agency information personnel work as a team- 
Fur therm ore, the budgetary resources of both are pooled which gives 
the public affairs officer much greater leeway in the use of the counter- 
part funds that, are assigned by the Mutual Security Agency mission 
chief to information work. 

It is understood of course that most of the information objectives 
of the Mutual Security Agency and the United States Information 
Service are the samp, yet there are points of difference. The Mutual 
Security Agency has no cultural responsibilities; the United States 
Information Service has no responsibilities for sending information 
back to the United States on reactions to military and economic aid. 

It is too early for the Commission to determitie whether the recent 
appointment of a regional field officer to coordinate the information 
activities of the United States Information Service at the regional level 
in Europe with those of the Mutual Security Agency, the Supreme 
Headquarters of Allied Powers in Europe T and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization will insure a lull and adequate int egrated mechan- 
ism to handle id I Government information efforts in Europe. The 
( Ymi mission sironglv endorses such moves toward herter coordination 
and integration of these activities, and urges careful observation and 
review of this very essential and important area by responsible officials 
in the Department of State, the Mutual Security Agency, the Supreme 
Headquarters of Allied Powers in Europe, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, It is imperative that we not. be competing 
with ourselves; rather we should be telling the same story in a single 
voice. The Commission would further note the need for insuring 
that lines of responsibility are clearly understood ami that there will 
be absolutely no duplication of work. In this latter respect, the Dc* 
partiuenT of State, Mutual Security Agency, Supreme Headquarters 
Ctf Allied Powers in Europe, and North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
should, we believe, make certain that (1) adequately trained and 
oriented personnel are on the job, (2) that, lines of responsibility arc 
clearly drawn and understood, (3) that duplication of work and per- 
sonnel be assiduously avoided, and (4) that the various information 
offices not, compete with themselves but work toward the same end in 
a coordinated manner, 

Mr, Miller looked into similar problems as they exist in Latin 
America. He found that in the information and cultural fields, the 
International Information Administration is not alone among Ameri- 
can agencies. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs carries on 
cultural and technical improvement functions, and there arc various 
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scmiautonomous, b [national cultural institutes throughout, Latin 
America* The work of all such groups is similar 10 that of the Inter* 
national Information Administration, and Mr. Miller found that a 
certain amount of overlapping of functions is the result. To correct 
this, Mr. Miller has recommended that these agencies should be given 
a definite field of operation and the functions of all such organizations 
should be coordinated through the local American Embassy, Kecent 
steps have been taken to give to the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs much of the coordinating function that Mr, Miller believes is 
essential. 

Finally in April of 1952, the Technical Cooperation Administration 
and the International Information Administration agreed upon a sys- 
tem of close cooperation in their various information functions. The 
two organizations will establish joint information activities in those 
countries where both operate, with the International Information 
Administration being responsible for publicizing all point 4 program* 
and the two exchanging information in other fields where cooperation 
is essential. 

The rued for belter trained personnel. — In its previous reports the 
Commission has commented upon the difficulties encountered in the 
impr o v em e n t of p ersonn ei ii i a rap idly exp a n d i ng program . We recog- 
nize, as Congress certainly recognizes, the possibility of a long range 
struggle in the battle for the minds of men. The Commission be- 
lieves, now that this program has become better established, that 
immediate attention should be given to the development of a complete 
training program, both within the International Information Adminis- 
tration and through outside sources. In making these recommenda- 
tions, the Commission agrees with the general substance of a training 
report (see appendix) made to it by a subcommittee of the. Radio 
Advisory Committee, This report referred only to the personnel for 
the radio activities of the information program, but we believe that it 
is applicable to all personnel in the International Information Admin- 
istration, The Commission has submitted this report to the Inter- 
national Information Administration for action, and it is now being 
considered. 

The first type of training needed is that required within the Ad- 
ministration. Although the Department of State has a generalized 
orientation program for all new employees, more specific training is 
needed for those employees whose assignment is or will be in the 
information program. Also, advanced courses and training manuals 
should be prepared for those employees who move upward to more 
responsible positions. Finally, in this type of interned training, 
there is the problem of training personnel destined for overseas 
assignment, A new employee who will soon be representing the 
International Information Administration and the United states 
Government at an overseas post should be intimately acquainted with 
the policies and operations of the home office. This cannot be accom- 
plished through a few weeks of orientation. All such personnel should 
have at least 6 months' of media training before beginning their work 
abroad. 

The second type of training that is needed is one that is required 
for more long range pur poses. This is the training which could be 
carried on through outside sources, especially through cooperation 
with the universities of this country. The International Information 
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Administration should be able to advise colleges on graduate and 
undergraduate courses that could be given for students interested in a 
future career in propaganda activities, Furthermore, when these 
courses are known to be well organized, arrangements should be made 
for a few of the more promising employees of the International Infor- 
mation Administration to obtain a leave of absence to attend the 
universities. If necessary, in particularly outstanding eases, scholar- 
ships should be arranged so that a few officers of the hi formation 
program could attend these courses. 

Tiie Commission urges that these training recommendations be 
giv en immediate a [ ten lion and initiated as soon as feasible. 

Filially under personnel special mention should be made of the 
local personnel working at our overseas missions. These local people 
are on the whole well selected, loyal, and extremely capable. The 
present plan to give them orientation hi this country is good, but there 
is need for a more care f idly worked out and explicit training process. 

Special furuis fur me by field personmL — The Commission lias 
fell for some time the iieed for an increase hi the amount of funds al- 
located for use by field personnel for entertainment of foreign officials. 
Many officers in the field, we have found, are spending substantial 
portions of their salary to do the things which must he done if they are 
to do tiie job expected of them. As Mr, Miller has said: 

* * * it seems inconceivable 1 to me that anyone with the slightest understand- 
ing of what is involved in an Information Service could imagine that our embassies 
in tiie Latin- American countries could get along without fmtertahiiiient funds in 
pre t ty qi i b@ fcft ' 1 1 in 1 am o u n ft . 

Similarly Mr, Ma}" upon his return from Europe in 1949 noted: 

* * * the importance of personal, frlendlv con 1 acts for winning friend-s and 
in licencing people m so wet! known, particularly to hus4ne.ssinetj and political 
leaders, ihat it npcd not be emphasized here. There in need, however, to point 
out that it is ju.Ht as effective abroad as it is at home, if not m^re sn_ By providing 
United States Inform at ion ^Service officers with more fund* for travel and enter- 
tainment p the effectiveness of our field people would in all likHihood increase 
immeasurably, Present budgets for these purposes are pitifully smad compared 
with those of other countries, or with those of American concerns doing business 
in Europe. 

The Commission would like to take this opportunity to reeniphasize 
these points made by individual members. The entertainment fund 
for fiscal year 1952 was limited to $50,000, an amount that bad to 
be spread amonor the approximately ISO United States Information 
Service posts thrnughotit the world. We believe that for more 
effective persona! and public relations abroad, this figure should be 
realistically reconsidered and increased. 



In addition to the matters alread} r discussed, there are three other 
problems which should be mentioned under operational policies, 
although these relate entirely to field operations: 

f&r continuity in prrHonnet through an Im pnu-ul transfer and 
leave system. -The information program is at its most effective state 
when the program is a continuous one, one in which there Is no per- 
ceptible change when the personnel of overseas stuffs change. But 
such is not always the case, a fact that was noticed particularly by 
Mr. Miller on hit* 195! trip to Lathi America. He discovered that 
often ki'Y officers are transferred just as they have begun to have 
full command 6f the situation at their posts. Then, rather than having 
an overlapping orientation period with the new incumbent, there is 
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often a gap of many months before the now officer am res. When ho 
does arrive, his orientation is entirely dependent on his own efforts. 

This is a situation which must be corrected if the information 
program is to function to the most effective degree possible. It 
would be best in most instances, in our opinion, to have an over- 
lapping in the transfer system so that there will be no lack of continu- 
ity in the program and so that the new person arriving on the scene 
will have an opportunity to become familiar with the operation under 
the guidance of the departing officer* 

United Stales Inftrhotian Service — mumm integration. — As the 
overseas information program is a part of America's total diplomacy, 
necessity dictates that each United States Information Service mission 
become more closely integrated with the embassy or legation under 
which it operates. Where complete integration and "cooperation 
would he the ideal working relationship, Commission members have 
found that in many cases something far less than this ideal now 
exists. 

Mr Miller pointed out after his trip to Latin America in 1951 
that the "destructive sniping" between Foreign Service personnel and 
United States Information Service personnel must cease. To it I tain 
this, the Commission believes, a written policy statement should be 
prepared on the United States Information Service, stating its aims, 
rnuimuiry, fiitmv, place in tufa] diplomacy, HV f.v] ilmt 

information personnel must have prestige similar to that of the 
Foreign Service if the two groups are to work in harmony toward the 
same goal. 

Mr. May, in 1949, stated that most of the information personnel 
in Europe seemed pleased, or at least satisfied with the existing 
situation, but he did feel that in many cases higher rank, within the 
embassies, should be given to the public affairs officers. 

This is a point which the Commission feels deserves attention by the 
Department, We appreciate I he efforts which have been made so 
far in the direction of integration, and we further realize that many 
of the remaining problems are purely subjective ones, problems which 
cannot be solved by administrative nat. But it must be realized both 
internally and from the outside that both the information program 
and the Foreign Service have important and necessary roies to play 
and neither should suffer because of minor personal difficulties. The 
Commission wishes to emphasize the need for further integration 
between these two groups. 

Administration of the International Information Administration 
funds at pods abroad. — Mr, Miller on his trip To Latin America in 

1951 and Mr. May on his trip to Europe in 194S-49 and again in 

1952 found a need for better budgeting and accounting for adminis- 
trative support funds and personnel. 

The Commission understands that procedures are being developed 
to require the overseas missions in each country to prepare annual 
estimates of United States Information Service (USTS) administrative 
support requirements and that the Department will specifically 
identify the funds and positions made available for such purposes. 
The Commission also understands that separate accounting will be 
required for certain USIS administrative support expenses. 

The Commission would strongly endorse any move that would 
insure closer management of the International Information Adminis- 
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t ration's funds in the field. Under the budget system for the past 
fiscal years, there have not been any separate allotments for adminis- 
trative support. Identification of funds made available in other 
allotments has not hem provided. There have been separate allot- 
ments for programing needs. 

In addition t.o establishing a more effective mechanism to insure the 
propei allocation, control, and expenditure of luternatiu a] Informa- 
tion Administration funds, we would jveoinmend that the Department 
give serious consideration to increasing the number of operations 
officers assigned to the overseas posts. The operations officer would 
he responsible to the public affairs officer and would be charged with 
the management and administrative functions of the USIS activities 
at the post. 

In the final analysis, the International Information Administration 
cannot operate effectively if its funds are not immediately identifiable 
and strictly controlled both in the Held and at home. 

Facilities 

Are our facilities adequate? As wo stated in our summary, the Com- 
mission members have not made a systematic survey of physical 
facilities. However, our observations in the field, especially those of 
Mr. Miller in ha Lin America, have led us to believe that there are still 
an insufficient number of certain usofid items in the overseas missions. 
Mr. Miller noted this fact espee tally in relation to mob do units for the 
film operation, 

In the Held of radio . the Commission regrets that the Congress did 
not grant the Voice of America's request for $36 727,086 for further 
work on its world-wide facilities. Our studies of the program show 
that the Voice needs a stronger signal to be heard easily at target 
areas far away from initial transmitter and relay bases. One step 
that should prove helpfid in making a stronger signal for the Voice of 
America is the recent laimchin^ in February of a floating transmitter. 
This step was the commissioning of the first seagoing radio broad- 
casting station — the United States Coast Guard Cutter Conner. 

This 5,800 ton, 338-foot vessel, maimed with a crew of SO and 
equipped with one 150-kiIowatt medium wave transmitter (three 
times the power of the largest American broadcasting station) and 
two 35-kilowatt shortwave transmitters and supporting communica- 
tions equipment, will make possible further penetration of Internation- 
al Broadcasting Service (Voice of America) programs to areas behind 
the iron curtain, despite the large Soviet j amming mechanism. 

The Commission would like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the International Information Administration for its initiative, imagi- 
nation, and perseverance in completing this project, known as opera- 
tion Vagabond. 

As to housing, the Commission is under the impression that the 
United States Information Service activities and personnel in Europe 
and Lathi America are fairly adequately housed, but that in the Near 
and Far East the housing problem is more acute. 

On the whole, though, the Commission is pleased with the advances 
which have been made in the field of material facilities. These 
improvements have been real ones, as for example in the number of 
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mobile units; 3 years ago there were only 62 in the field, today there 
are 342 and 12 more on which work has begun. As long as such ad- 
vances continue, the Commission is well satisfied^ with almost all 
aspects of the information program's material facilities. 

Reorganization op the Program 

Purpose. — On January 16, 1 952, the State Department announced 
a reorganization of its information and educational exchange activities. 
The Department outlined the purpose of this reorganization as follows: 

1, To improve the United States information and educational 
exchange program by«a greater centralization of responsibility for its 
planning: and execution in a United States International Information 
Administration to he established as a semiautonoinous agency within 
the Department of State. 

2. To maintain and to further strengthen the integral hm of the 
United States International Information and Educational Exchange 
activities with the conduct of United States foreign relations generally. 

3_ To make available to the Secretary and top officers of the 
Department expert at! vice on information problems and information 
considerations in the development of foreign policy on a sounder 
basis by freeing the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs of any 
responsibility for the planning and execution of the United States 
Information Service program. 

The Commission in reporting to (lie Congress shortly nfler Ous 
reorganisation announcement in -January said that it intended-- 

to make careful com meat on the reorganization * * * at the earliest, useful 
date. 

We tire taking this opportunity to so comment. 

The Commission has been concerned with the organization and 
position of this program within the Department of State since its 
appointment in 1948. In our first report to the Secretary of State 
on December 23, i94S 1 we said: 

la administration, as weU as in matters relating to policy, the Com mission ■ 
wishes to emphasize that there should be full realization by the officers of the 
Department of the objectives of the information program^ and r.he re qui re me fits 
of fast-moving operations. We arc certain I hat continued *Tntlv by the Depar la- 
ment would result in adequate administrative flexibility which would meet the 
needs of the operating divisions of the international information program. 

And again, in our fourth report to the Congress, dated April 1951, 
we reviewed the status of the progress made to date on integration at 
the policy-making level as a result of the Hoover Commission reorgani- 
zation and added: 

* * * A better organizational status for the growing information program 
within the Department is desirable, 

The purposes of the reorganization as stated by the Department are 
commendable ones. The true meaning of the reorganization, however, 
can be found more in the particulars than in the generalized objectives. 
We would like therefore to examine more closely the reorganization 
to date, indicating changes made and the significant resulls of those 
changes , 

The first significant champ brought about by thr reorganization asis the 
centralisation of authority jor the planning and execution of the program, 
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Under the former organization, responsibility for the program was 
too broadly diffused within the Department of State. It seemed 
that all elements in the Department had some supervisory role to 
play in the administration and execution of the program* The regional 
bureaus, the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, the Deputy 
Undersecretary for Administration, and the General Manager, all had 
responsibilities for parts of the program planning arid operation and 
often it appeared that these respective roles were conflicting* 

The reorganization has corrected this lack of centralization of 
authority for the operation of the program by vesting in one person, 
the Administrator, complete authority and supervision of the Inter- 
national Information Administration with a further provision that the 
Administ rator report directly to the Secretary of State. The regional 
tummus. and the Assistant S^Teuu-y for Public AJTinrs do, huw<_'VtT, 
give necessary guidance with respect to information policies. Their 
respective relationships to the. program will be discussed more fully 
later, 

Another major change under th$ reorganisation hoe been the shift m 
responsibility for country program planning from the regional bur earn 
to the International Information Administration* Previously, although 
the General Manager was responsible for developing a world-wide 
program, he shared with the regional bureaus, not accountable to 
him, the important responsibility of planning the specific country 
programs. The obvious result was to limit the authority of the 
General Manager, while at the same time making coordination of 
country planning in the regional bureaus with media planning in the 
media divisions exceedingly difficult and cumbersome. Under the 
present organization both these tasks are performed in the Inter- 
national Information Administration, This will enable the Ad- 
ministrator to coordinate country and media planning into a well- 
i n t eg j n, tc f 1 pro g ram . 

.1 third important change, brought about by th* morgan* ration was the 
establishment of a Deputy Administrator fc r Field P-rogramst to control 
the fit Id operations of tlie International Information Administration. 
Previously the regional bureaus had supervisory responsibility over 
the lirld operations of the program, again limiting the authority and 
control of the General Manager and Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affair over the program, Under the present organisation, the 
Deputy AtlrninisLrator reporting directly to the Administrator is able 
to give entire attention to the held program activities and requests, 
while at the same time affording the Administrator the control and 
supervisory responsibility needed. Another advantage of this aspect 
of the reorganization is that it gives the field a single identifiable unit 
within the framework of the program, to which it can report, and from 
which it can expect general supervision, guidance, and direction. 
Tins aspect- of the reorganization will also enable the International 
Information Administration to make the best use of funds appro- 
priated by Congress for the accomplishments of United States foreign 
policy objectives as well as allowing for flexibility in the program as 
political situations change. 

The regional bureaus will maintain small staffs to develop informa- 
tion policies for their areas ami advise the International Information 
Administration on programs for their areas. 
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A fourth change brought about by ilw reorganization has to do with 
tli# role of the AwiMont Secretary of State for Publw Affairs. Under 
I lie old organization of the program, the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs Lad responsibility for the conduct of the domestic public nffairs 
program, including t lie role as the officer responsible for ml vising the 
Secretary of State on opinion and attitude factors in the development 
of foreign policy. He also hud responsibility for the entire Cnited 
States Information Service program in the many mat tors affecting 
Congress, the public, and other departments of the "Government. The 
Ui fie. >){ the General Manager wa* established following the report of 
tin' Hoover Commission to relieve the Assist tint Secret* ry for Public 
Affairs of the operating details of the United States Info: ■mation Sta^v*- 
ice program. As a practical measure, however, this split proved 
unmanageable, particularly with the growing importance of the 
information program. 

The reorganization Kas relieved the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs of the supervision of the Internal ionr I Information Adminis- 
tration in order that he may devote his full time to other major duties. 
He will continue to serve as the officer responsible for advising the 
Secreiary on domestic public opinion and attitude factors hi the de- 
velopment of foreign policy, for providing to the international infor- 
mation progra m guidance based upon ] of icy decisions at the highest 
levels in the Department of State, and for directing programs designed 
to keep the United States public informed on international problems. 
In addition the Assistant Secretary for Public *\iTairB serves* as a 
channel by w inch the International Information Administration will 
get guidance on information policy and, conversely, a channel through 
which, in the making of foreign policy, overseas information factors 
can be considered* 

Finally t some progress has been made in the reorgammtion to give the 
Administrator greater flexibility avd. atitovomy of opr. tat ion in tht wan- 
agement awl admbtitfrativi functions of the Infernationot Information 
Administration. Where previously the General Manager had to rely 
considerably upon the central management and operating service 
facilities of the Department of State, which were not subject to his 
control, there has now been delegated to the Administrator of the 
International Information Administration additional authority in 
these fields. However, the Commission notes that this authority is 
subject to the general administrative policies of the Department for 
the carrying out of these services. Thus to this extent the Inter- 
national" Information Administration continues to rely upon the Ad- 
ministrative area of the Department for certain centralized adminis- 
trative services. 

Special arrangements are being worked out to allow the Inter- 
national Information Administration to have greater autonomy of 
operation in the administrative fields of personnel, administrative 
management, operating facilities and services, and budget and fiscal 
operations. In some cases these arrangements already have been 
completed, as in the case of the budget and fiscal operation, whereas 
in other cases arrangements have not been worked out. 

One major move which has been completed in the administrative 
portion of the reorganization has been the transfer of responsibility 
for the New York administrative office to the International Informa- 
tion Administration, under tbe supervision and direction of the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Management. 
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We feel llin.h \hr. whole matter of administrative services for the 
International Information Administration butli in die United States 
ami in the fMd dflsorves constant appraisal and scrutiny by the 
Administrator. Been use of the incompleteness of tliis part of lite 
ivorgani^jijou. unci the, eonseqiirnt diJfuuilty which would have 
in appraising it now, wo intend to giW a in are detailed analysis of 
this important phase of the reorgfl nidation in our next report to the 
Congress 

The Commission understands that the Administration i;- planning 
to eon trad tor nmnagoment surveys of ••. eial a^peris of the program. 

f i n ^ 1 1 ei< tlaly i i i favor of i e h si 1 1 ■ v ey 3 a n d w o i J d t v* ! c * ra Bi£pd t h ii t 
the en tiro Internal i^na! Information Administration op fiction be 
surveyed hy sucUiTk^Ks ji* SOOtl lis f edible, 

innally, the Cow mission has baeH informed thai a rcqttral hats 
be««n made for 14 supergiade positions witJiiTJ fefotf fmnicV; ork of the 
In i ^national To forma Hon Administration. Tins reorganization, we 
feel, is a substantial ^t-p toward adapting the AdmiiiiVtruT-iou to & 
ban l«hu ting psychological operation, bill from our viewpoint to 
match this t&i -Vii-Tion m organizational structure within the Depart- 
ment of State, there most be provided to ti±v program a salary &trtt<V- 
ture which woidd persuade a sufficient number of outstanding tneti 
from private life to com< j into the program. The Commission should 
quickly note, however, thai with 1 lie level of the organization bein^ 
lifted considerably by the recent reorganization, it would be a mistake 
to have higher grades without, top-level people to fill those grades* 
In short, the Commission is of the opinion that any request for super- 
grades be made and granted on the conch t ion that, for the most part, 
specialists from private industry be ob rained to till those grades* 

The Commission feels the moves in the mo rg a nidation toward 
greater flexibility of operation are basically sound. It is, of course, 
too early for us to say whether or not the reorganization in part or 
in total has been effective and useful. WV can say that it would 
appear to us, now, that these measures taken should be an improve- 
ment. We ar e , of eoi i rse . aware o f the man y a r gi im e n ts for a s epa ra t e 
agency nod some will say that this reorganization, although placing 
the program on a stmil an ton onions basis, does not go far enough. 
We reviewed our position on the question of a separate agency in our 
fourth report to the Congress dated April 1051. At that time we said : 

Thta Commission has no vested interest in the placement of the information 
program. We arc solely concerned with its maximum effectiveness. If we were 
pervimderi tliut 'n uouJd function more effee lively outride the State Department, 
we would feel obligated to say so. But oar experience hm led tfcS to have grave 
donbts that, the program in the hands of a separate agency would operate as 
well a it does now. We believe the subject requires very earefnl study. We 
would therefore gladly endorse the proposals in Congress for an investigation of 
the information program, although we hope the investigation will not completely 
monopolize the time of those t Tying to administer these operations, 

Our position today is as it was in April of If SI* We are under 
no compunction whatever to stand assiduously for one view or the 
other. Our minds are open, and if, as we have already noted, we 
were persuaded that the organization would function more effectively 
outside the Department of State, we would announce ourselres for 
the separation forthwith. 

Since parts of the reorganization are still to be completed, it would 
be premature for this Commission to fully endorse the reorganiza- 
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tion of the program. Wc feel that the steps taken toward achieving 
a semiautonomous operation are right ones, but whether or not they 
alone will accomplish all that needs to be done to make the program 
truly effective in every sense is a matter that must be held in abey- 
ance until further appraisal of the program can be made. 

In the meantime, the Commission would endorse a recent Senate 
committee action for investigating this program, The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has approved a resolution by Senators Benton 
(Democrat, Connecticut) and Wiley (Republican, Wisconsin) which 
would establish a subcommittee to investigate the program. Our trips 
overseas indicate that any such investigation should include trips to 
the field. We would hope, however, that the proposed investigation 
would not hamper the efforts of the overseas information program. 

Despite the progress already made to date on the reorganiza- 
tion, we recommend that the Administrator and his subordinates 
continually scrutinize and appraise the steps taken in the reorgani- 
zation, as we intend to do. 

Evaluation 

The matter of evaluation of the inter national Information Admin- 
istration lias been of primary interest to the Commission for some time. 
We have consistently recommended a strengthening of this important 
aspect of the International Information Administration's operation- 

In the reorganization of the program, begun in January 1952 and 
still in progress, the evaluation activities have been set up as a staff 
function under the Administrator with the responsibility for over-all 
planning in this area- Each of the media offices will continue to ascer- 
tain its own needs in terras of evaluation studies, polls, surveys, etc., 
in consultation with this centra] evaluation staff. 

Most of the evaluation work is being contracted for with indepen- 
dent research organizations and groups. The present size of the evalu- 
ation staff is about 7 persons (total plannedf 14 persons), which is too 
small to be able to do much more than coordinate and plan the over-all 
evaluation activities of the program. On the other hand, the media 
services have evaluation staffs varying in size from 4 persons in the 
press service (total planned, 7 persons) to 87 persons in the Inter- 
n at io tial Broad casting Service . Also , th ere are two e val nation ofE c e rs 
assigned to field posts who are carrying on small-scale studies on some 
aspects of the program. It is hoped that more such officers can be 
assigned to the field to perform similar functions. 

Generally speaking, the Commission has felt that more attention 
should be given to continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
p rogmin. 

The Commission has invited some experts on evaluation to come 
into the Department for a few days and look over the present plans 
and programs with a view to assessing the results of the Administra- 
tion's efforts in tlds field. These individuals will report to the Com- 
mission* Their findings will be incorporated in our next report to the 
Congress, This is being done for the purpose of aiding and assisting 
those who are responsible for this operation, while at the same tune 
giving the Commission expert appraisal of a very vital field of activity 
in this program, which we ourselves are unable to do. 
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Public Acceptance 



The American public should be better informed concerning the 
major purposes, policies, and means of operation of this program. 
The Commission deplores the lack of understanding of this program 
on the part of the American public. 

The most that the administrators of the program now can do, 
under the law, is to make available, on request, to the press and the 
radio, materials and information within the limits of security regula- 
tions. On the other hand, there is no authorization for the initiation 
of regular information concerning the program for domestic con- 
sumption. The Commission and the commit tees have been con- 
cerned with this problem of domestic information for some time. 
One of the members of the Radio Advisory Committee has under- 
written a domestic radio series of 14 programs based on the files of 
the Voice of America. This scries is being used by over 1,000 stat ions 
in the United States, 

The Commission views the benefits of public information as a 
twofold matter. The benefits to tha American citizenry could be 
found in the needed information and understanding ttiat they would 
gain of the International Information Administration. Secondly, 
the information program would benefit in many ways such as greater 
public appreciation of the complex problems of propaganda. Because 
of all of the benefits that would res id t from such a program, the 
Commission feels that action must be taken in this field. We are not 
recommending a complex and costly organization for domestic 
information* But we do recommend that Public Law 402 be amended 
sn that the public can be informed about the overseas information 
program without specific requests having to be made for information. 



Attention should now he given to long-range plans for the program* 
From 1948, when Public Law 402 was enacted* to 1952 the program, 
has undergone rapid expansion. The budget has increased from 
$14,820,352 in I94S to $88,2*7,200 in 1952, including the pay in- 
crease and funds for the Japanese program. During these 4 JftMttS 
the personnel emploved hv the program has increased from 1,728 to 
Ml 6 (as of April 3ft, 1952). The number of field posts staffed with 
personnel has increased from 95 to 181, On the whole the Com* 
mission feels that this expansion in the program has been justified in 
the light of world events. The time has come, however, when a plan 
should be established for leveling off the program. In developing this 
plan attention should be given to needed facilities such as broadcasting 
stations, even though these facilities cannot be acquired in any one 
fiscal year. The plan should include personnel for staffing these 
facilities. 

When a top level of operations is established it would, of course, 
need to be flexible to meet- the changes in world events and the Govern- 
ment's p i*o gram of national security. It would also need to be defined 
in terms of the value of the dollar. Such a plan would he an advantage 
to the program because it would enable its administrators to plan 



FtJTTTRE OF THE PhOGRAM 
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make tip its mind as to the importance of this program and appropriate 
funds adequate for maintaining it* 

As we pointed out in our summary , another matter which affects 



The move to bring the Mutual Security Agency and the United 
States Information Service under a single head overseas is, we feel, 
very necessary and we endorse all moves toward a better coordination 
in the field of information activities. 

Any reduction or curtailment of counterpart funds or foreign 
currency in the mutual aid program would affect seriously the extent 
of information activities of the United States Information Service in 
Mutual Security Agency countries, unless appropriated dollars for the 
United States Information Service were substantially increased. 



the future of the information 




the use of counterpart funds. 
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Tue United States Advisory Commission on Information, 

Department op State, 
Washington, D. C. t May $, 1952. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, 

Administrator, T T nit?d Suites International Information Administration 
Deportment of StaU t Washington $5, />, C. 
Dear Dr. Compton: 1 am transmitting herewith a report on personnel train- 
ing prepared by Mr, Donley Fcddersen of the Radio Advisory Committee, This 
report was prepared at the request of the Anting Chairman of the Radio Advisory 
Committor (Mr> Theodore Streibert, who is also Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Organization and Personnel Training). 

I would appreciate receiving a report from you on these recommendations. 
Fincercly yours, 

IlTVV, IN u. I -A Nil AM, 

Chairman, Advisory Commission on Information, 

Edit or , The Christian Science Monitor. 

April 18, 1952. 

To: Chairman, Radio Advisory Committee. 

Frem: Don Feddrrsen, Chairman, Department of Radio and Television, North- 
western University* 

PERSONNEL TRAINING R K C O M MEN n AT I O X« FOB TUB INTERNATIONAL 

B ro a nc ast J n o Service 

Submitted by request of Subcommittee on Organization and Personnel Training, 
Theodore tftreihort, Chairman 

IN T RO D T7CTI O N 

It is no longer realistic to think of our activities in the field of international 
information and education as "temporary" measurer!. A lon^ term effort of major 
proportions is clearly indicated and appears virtually inescapable. 

Fop this work, the United States must have a continuing hupply Of able, wcll- 
traiu^d specialists who can ham lie their assiimmrnts with a high degree of tddO 
and imagination. We cannot afford the luxury of incompetence in any part of 
this program* 

The rapid expansion of the program in the last 4 years has made emergency 
recruitment practices mandatory. However, if the above assumptions are correct, 
we mnst take steps now to hasten the time when "crisis" recruiting can be replaced 
by more orderly methods. 

Two considerations have gt tided us in the formulation of the recommendations 
which follow; First, that the best training program is that which obtains maximum 
effectiveness at minimum cost; and second, that the use of existing instrumentali- 
ties is preferable to the formation of an elaborate new machine. 

The temper of this country is not sympathetic to the so-called propaganda 
school; moreover, there is reason to believe that such an entity lacks the flexibility 
which a democratic country requires. These considerations should not sway us, 
however, from a determination to develop the highest level of skill in those who will 
be entrusted with explaining the United States to the peoples of other countries. 

OUTLINE OP TRAINING PRO ORAM PATTERNS 

The following outline will illustrate the over-all conception of the training 
program recommended in the attached memorandum. It attempts to show the 
stages of training through which prospective employees of varying levels of 
qualification might be routed, 

27 
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Nature of Prospective Employee Nature of training involved 

College students interested in possible career in international | 

information and education work. 

Recommended programs of university 
undergraduate study, developed .by 
Service in cooperation with educators 
and administered by a designated 
faculty advisor on each cam pus 



Potential recruits with satisfactory backgrounds of training . 

or experience in all but one or two specific phases of the job 

for which he is being considered. [ 



Gurnet employees preparing for intensive pwgrEiiw on the 

broader responsibilities'^ iif theW- ^^t^J^ ^^J"^ 



vice 



munications research, communications 
and propaganda, media techniques, 
area studies in culture and communi- 
cations, etc. Scholarship support for 
excellent, prospects should be provided 



New recruits to the Service, who have all the desired quali- r 
0 cat ions and appear to be Teady for im mediate employment. J 



Indoctrination and orientation program 
within the Service* In-service appren- 
ticeships or field service assignments 



ASSIGNMENT TO DUTY 



i i I 



Description of the PaocaAM 
Preparation of detailed job analysis 

The precise nature of all the succeeding: phases of the training program cannot 
l»e deter mined until a detailed analysis of personnel requirements has I wen made. 
This analysts should separate jobs into major categories, should describe each 
position* and shoulii list the qualifications and backgrounds which the Service 
feels tirr ru t'^nrv or desirable for persona holding such positions. Tt is fpcoiu- 
mmided that tl.i> analysis be undertaken at once. Besides serving as a guide in 
the setting up of Hie training program, it can also be distributed to selected college 
and university advisers, to libraries, and to other persons who have frequent 
occasion to answer questions about opportunities in the International Broadcasting 
Service. 

Apart from I lie obvious values of such an analysis, it should be borne in mind 
that many able young men and women who might ultimately be very useful in 
THS ptniH will r>e encouraged to begin a program of studies and prej Miration far 
in advance of their actual application for a position. Today, many of these high- 
gfftdti people aro turning to other better (defined areas, 

j/ # Dcvrhpmcnt, with advice and cooperation of educators, of some recommended 
patterns of undecomthate preparation for the field 

This stop does not require any commitment on the part of the Department., 
It is intended merely to define some channels which undergraduates may follow. 
There is every likelihood that these patterns would lw of a rather general nature, 
involving only tfce listing of recommended courses which ought to lie elected by 
persons who one day hope to work in the field of international information and 
education. The elective system which obtains in most universities permit* the 
Student many choices of emphasis; the patterns suggested would merely act to 
guide the student's choices. 

Coincident ally with the development of such partem suggestions, each cooper- 
ating institution might be requested to designate a faculty adviser, whose function 
would be to assist students who wish to follow such channels. This Individual 
could t hen act as liaison between IBS and the university on training probtema. 
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£|J. The development of sperialized and intensive programs of study, probably of a 
graduate nature t for promising prospects 

Marry colleges and universities have the facilities to undertake advanced 
i-pcrializeiJ program- vvldrh the Service could use as part of ita? {.rami rig program, 
home applicants for IBS positions who may i rial if y n most imints hut whose 
backgrounds are deficient, in some respect might be processed through such 
specialized programs, 

The detailed job analysis will reveal certain arf*asof need to which such programs 
should be tailored* They will tend to group themselves around such headings 
as the Teehni(|ues of Communications Research , Comxiiu nidations and Propaganda, 
Broadcasting Techniques, Area Studies Emphasising Culture and ( Communications 
Tifthits, and Engineering Problems in International Broadcasting, 

It is by no means necessary to make such programs rigid and inflexible or to 
develop elaborate administrative machinery tu accomplish the purposes of this 
segment of the training program, liasic patterns for each area can be established 
by I he Service and the colli ^ns selected; beyond these husie patterns, the primary 
DiMflB of the individual can determine his specific program. 

Neither is it necessary for all students in a given area to be potential employees 
of IBS. The Service can be most helpful by encouraging colleges and unfver- 
sit iet? to develop these programs and by advising with college administrators on 
what basic patterns should be; its subsequent support of the program might well 
ho limited to providing scholarship support for persons it has reason to believe 
will ultimately become employees. It may also wish to arrange leaves of absence 
for home of its present employees who can profit from study of this nature. 

In making the above re co m n len dations T we have considered and rejected the 
more generalised approach typified by the so-called Foreign Service Institutes. 
A modification of this plan for IBS would call for the establishment of a course 
of f« 1,1 id y incorporating in one program all of the general areas mentioned above. 
Thus an individual student would bo required to take courses dealing with area, 
nudia, research, propaganda techniques , etc. While granting the desirability or 
such a broad background for the individual specialisi, there is every likelihood 
that the range of the work could be achieved only at the expense of inteftttivmess. 
Only the man wit hi ml adequate background in any field would find all sections 
of Mich a program eoually useful. Huch a man is scarcely the ideal candidate for 
IBS employment. Moreover, the nature of IBS work rt'qirires specialists, not 
general practitioners — as the job analysis will ua doubt demonstrate. 

The final argument against the Foreign Service Institute program is its tendency 
to draw far more candidates into training than the Service could ever possibly 
absorb. 

It is therefore recommended that the Survirr, one* it has analyzed its present 
and future needs, call selected educators into conference for the purpose of draft- 
ing program patterns of the sort described above, 

IV. The development of in-service orientation and training program* 

Many of the specifics in the training problem can be dealt with only within the 
Department itself* A new recruit entering the operation must inevitably go 
through a period of orientation before he can begin to do productive work, He 
becomes more valuable more tjuickly the mote efficiently and effectively this 
orientation is done. 

No prescription for this program is possible until the job analysis is fully com- 
plH ed and studied. However, the following suggestions may merit cons id urn lion ; 

A. Systematizing of orientation lectures. 

B. Preparation of training manuals and training aids, 

C. Adoption of apprenticeship or internship training plans, 

Only the last suggestion requires interpretation. It may be desirable for the 
Service to establish internship or apprenticeship status for certain new recruits 
in order that they may be temporarily assigned to sections of the operation for 
training purposes. Thus the Service may wish to send new language desk 
recruits for a tour of field service duty prior to their permanent assignment. 
Engineers and others might profit from a similar arrangement. 

The "apprenticeship* arrangement might also be used with certain prospective 
employees in cases where the Department's operation constitutes the only appro- 
priate" place to observe a specific phenomenon. At Northwestern University, 
for example, the Technological Institute operates on a cooperative education 
plan wherein students alternate between attendance at, school and work assign- 
ments in industry. One or two young engineers interested in IBS work might 
well be assigned to apprentice roles in the Service during their "work" periods* 
These men, when they had completed school, would be ready for employment- 
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Depaktmest of State, 
United States International Information Administration, 

Washington, J urn 6 t 1952. 

Dr. Mark A. Mat, 

Chairman t United States Advisory Commission on Information, 
Department of State T Washington, D. C 

Beau Dr. Mat: Reference is made to Mr. Canham's letter of May 5 and its 
enclosure, acknowledged by Mr. Harris on May 8, 

The whole subject of training personnel of the International Information Ad- 
ministration is coming in for extensive study. We feel very keenly the need for 
an aggressive approach to the problem. We ajrree thoroughly with Mr. Feddersen 
when he says that 'Tt is no longer realistic to think of our activities in the field 
of international information and education as 'temporary' measures, 1 ' and when 
he says that "we must take stops noto to hasten the time when 'crisis' recruiting 
can be replaced by more orderly methods/' Although he was directing his entire 
report toward the requirements of the International Broadcasting Servioej it is 
equally applicable to the needs of the entire International Information Adminis- 
tration. We are establishing within the office of the Assistant Administrator for 
Management a Personnel Management Division which we believe will, when 
adequately staffed, be able to accomplish many of the things Mr. Feddersen had 
in mind. 

Referring specifically now to the International Broadcasting Service, I might 
point out that major efforts have already been made in the direction of certain of 
Mr, Feddersen 's suggestions. 

L Several months ago we developed in detail a. cooperative university training 
program for students in the field of electronics engineering. Discussions have 
been held with a small number of interested universities. 

2. A post inducti on orientation course for New York personnel similar to that 
given by the Foreign Service Institute for Washington and Foreign Service employ- 
ees has been installed, The coverage of the course will he enlarged as rapidly as 
circumstances permit, 

3. The framework for an internship training in New York to supplement the 
department- wide intern program has been built and we hope to have it in opera- 
tion within the next few months. 

The three steps outlined above were worked out by a training commit tee which 
was set up in our New York office several months ago and represent only a portion 
of the over all effort of that committee* The committee looks with great favor 
upon Mr, Feddersen T s suggestions for recommending to American colleges and 
universities specialized programs of study, both at the undergraduate and graduate 
level, for students wishing to prepare themselves for careers in the International 
Information Administration, Since that proposal may be assumed to have equal 
value for our entire program, we don't want to limit its consideration to the 
International Broadcasting Service* Consequently, it will be a subject for 
examination by the new Personnel Management Division as soon as it is staffed. 
I hope that will be soon. 

We are immensely grateful to the Advisory Commission for bringing these 
recommendations to our attention and particularly to Mr* Fcddersen for the 
thought and effort which he has put into the report, I will see that you are kept 
informed of the progress wc make in this direction. 
Sincerely yours, 

Wrxsow Comfton, Adminiatrator. 

o 



